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Fruit Soils.
The distribution of fruit is in many respects similar to that of
hops, except that a little fruit is grown over the whole area, and
that the Thanet Sands and Chalk Loams in North West Kent
are now heavily stocked with fruit but carry very few hops. In
a contrary sense the fruit does not follow the Medway tributaries
so deeply into the "Weald. The explanation lies in the fact that
on the whole fruit demands a warmer, lighter, and more freely
working soil than hops do. In consequence some of the best
loams, like those on the Kentish Rag or the Brick Earth, will
grow good fruit or hops indifferently, but there are many soils
just too light for hops but good for fruit, while at the other
end of the scale soils may be found which grow hops fairly
but are too heavy for most kinds of fruit (see also p. 35).
For the different kinds of fruit also there is a certain range
in the soils that are desirable; strawberries answer best on. a
light soil and are chiefly grown on the light chalk loams and
the more sandy beds of the Lower Eocene in North West
Kent, to a certain extent again on the Bagshot Beds in West
Surrey, and on the Oldhaven and other sandy beds in. East
Kent. Raspberries and red currants also prefer a light soil.,
but gooseberries, plums, and apples, the mainstay of the fruit
grower, require an ordinary free-working loam possessing some
consistency. On heavy loams apples and black currants will
still continue to flourish, but on anything approaching a clay
many varieties of apple begin to canker, and all are slow
of growth and yield comparatively small-sized fruit. Cherries
also are somewhat particular in their soil requirements; not only
must they have a deep loam like the Brick Earths or the less
elevated beds of Clay-with-Elints in East Kent, but the soil
should be distinctly calcareous, with preferably the Chalk itself
at no great distance below. A dry climate is also essential; if
much rain falls as the fruit is ripening the cherries crack and
become unsaleable.
It is difficult to understand why the cultivation of hops and
fruit on an extensive scale should have been so closely con-
fined to East and Mid-Kent, when the many other suitable
soils remain unplanted. Intercourse with Flanders doubtless
gave the original start, and the growers in these favoured dis-
tricts have stimulated one another to maintain their superiority.
Of course the East and Mid-Kent soils are of the very best for
fruit growing, and the dry climate results in a highly-coloured
and well-ripened product; at the same time the trees do not
make an excess of wood, but comparatively early reach a state
of equilibrium when fruiting checks the excess of growth and
obviates the necessity of pruning. Kentish as compared wit.Ii
west country orchards are certainly characterised by a lesser
growth of wood and an earlier and fuller development of fruiting
spurs.
Of the fruit soils, the analyses of which are set out in Table V.,
the first should hardly be regarded as a fruit soil, since it is taken